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accomplished, to bring forth persons and their valua- 
tions of their experiences. If the process of evolution he 
not capable of some such interpretation I cannot see that 
it is explicable at all. For truth, the central determin- 
ing value of conscious reflective life, and goodness, beauty, 
and holiness, the other determining values of personality, 
by their very nature claim to be more than occasional 
precipitations of cosmical weather. These values, and 
the conscious spirits in which they inhere and function, 
must claim to be continuously valid principles for the in- 
terpretation of reality, and continuously effective prin- 
ciples in the evolution of the same reality. Without the 
recognition of such principles, evolution is unintelligible, 
since intelligible change involves continuity of direction 
and of ends. It is precisely such a progressive continuity 
of meaning that is afforded by the hypothesis of the per- 
sistent reality and effectiveness of persons and their val- 
uations. If intrinsic values are valid, and if the world- 
process has a continuous whole of meaning, then persons 
must, no matter when or how they may make their ap- 
pearance in the history of the temporal universe, be the 
true and most adequate manifestations of a Supreme Per- 
sonality, or, if the term be preferred, of a Supraper- 
sonality. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Ohio State Univebsity. 



ON THINKING ABOUT ONESELF. 

HELEET WODEHOUSE. 

REALIZE yourself. " " Perfect yourself. " " Forget 
yourself." ''He is so selfish; he always thinks of 
himself." "He is not selfish, but one feels that he is 
always thinking about himself." "Examine yourself." 
"Look out, not in." "Self -admiration is intolerable." 
"A good man thinks little of himself." "Self-respect 
is the first condition of morality." Such phrases as these, 
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in the world of popular ethics, indicate a group of in- 
tricately crossing and conflicting ideas, and the aim of 
this essay is to distinguish and describe a few of the 
states and qualities which the ordinary moralist calls 
'thinking of oneself,' 'thinking well of oneself,' and 'self- 
consciousness.' They seem to include one thing which is 
looked on as the root of most evil, one which is condemned 
though not quite so vigorously, one which is coming to 
be condemned more and more, and one which is some- 
times described as the crown and foundation of virtue. 
That is, we shall have to deal with the natures of the 
egoist, the self-satisfied person, and the poseur, and 
finally with the self-consciousness of the moral man. 

The case of the egoist is clear enough in theory. It is 
that of a man possessed by a particular set of his needs 
and interests; those, namely, which are more or less 
private. The comfort of the chair in which he is to sit 
has a disproportionate importance to him as compared 
with the comfort of chairs in general ; that a post should 
be held by himself has an unusual excess of desirable- 
ness over the general alternative that the best man should 
hold it. It is a state which may be due originally either 
to the strength of the private interests or to the weak- 
ness of the rest, but in all cases it tends to weaken 
and strangle these others, the 'disinterested interests.' 
iEsthetic enjoyment, for instance, as Volkmann remarks, 
must always be limited for the egoist. A friend of mine 
was lately shown round a private garden of which the 
owner was justly proud. When in the course of their 
tour she admired a certain chestnut tree her host re- 
plied with indifference, "That belongs to the next 
house. ' ' 

We find many people whose warm interests stop ab- 
ruptly, not at the boundary of their strictly private self, 
but at the boundary of their family, or class, or imme- 
diate circle of friends. We find the man who can love 
only the garden of his own college, admire only the in- 
stitutions of his own country. Lookers-on are apt to 
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misrepresent this man when they say that he loves these 
things because they are his own. The truth probably is 
that he cannot love what is not intimate and near, but 
that his affection in its origin is otherwise direct and un- 
self -conscious. 'Class-selfishness,' indeed, is in this sense 
a very misleading term; for whilst the uneven distribu- 
tion of interest is common to the 'class-selfish'' man and 
to the egoist, the relation of this unevenness to the self- 
limit is the very thing which distinguishes the two. The 
egoist's is only one particular case of lack of balance 
amongst the direct affections, of disproportion in inter- 
ests, of the stiff unphilosophic temper which to some ex- 
tent appears in all of us. "With everyone the limits of 
the space of warm vivid interest are drawn more abruptly 
and irrationally than they should be ; but with the egoist 
these limits are unusually narrow and abrupt, and they 
are drawn somewhere near the boundary of a nearly 
private personal experience. These are the only facts 
which are essential to egoism. Self-consciousness is not 
essential; it is just possible for an egoist never to 'think 
about himself at all. 

Self -consciousness, however, is , for an obvious reason 
very near to such a man. It is normally awakened by 
conflict with obstacles, especially with human obstacles, 
and a man who cares abnormally much about getting a 
comfortable chair and abnormally little about other peo- 
ple getting one will be peculiarly beset by such conflict. 
He will have less chance than others of that steady peace- 
ful absorption in which the sense of ego and non-ego lies 
dormant or disappears; this sense will be continually 
pricked into vehement unrestful life; the man who at 
first thinks only about the chair will, in the stress and 
friction of self-versus-the-world, presently think a great 
deal about himself, and will in a manner be justified in 
his resentful feeling that it is fate and other people that 
make him do so. For the obstacles as well as the egoism 
are a necessary factor; a truth which is sometimes for- 
gotten by educators. We used to be told, for instance, 
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that shyness in company implied self -consciousness, and 
we were meant to infer that the self-consciousness was 
due to egoism. No doubt a perfectly unselfish person 
would not be shy, but our own excess of awkwardness 
and constraint, if we were ordinary young people, was 
certainly due not to the excess of our wish to be liked 
and admired, but to the excessive difficulty we found in 
the art of social intercourse. As this difficulty wore off 
the self -consciousness wore off with it, even though the 
selfish state of our hearts remained much the same. 1 

Let us pass next to the case of the self-satisfied per- 
son. The word is ambiguous, and I wish for the present 
to confine its reference to simple self-confidence, and to 
that simplest form of pride into which this is transformed 
by the awakening of self-consciousness. We must dis- 
tinguish these not only from self-display, which will be 
mentioned in the next section, but from self-applause or 
self -approval, which will come at the end. 

Self-confidence and egoism are not bound up together. 
An egoist may be diffident, and a self-confident person 
may be very unselfish. Nevertheless they seem to cor- 
respond to each other on their different planes. As the 
space of warm interest for the egoist is disproportionately 
warm and ends suddenly, so with the other man's space 
of warm belief. Certain near and intimate opinions and 
maxims and ways of behavior are 'of course' right, and 
his marginal knowledge and the suggestions of other peo- 
ple have no weight as against them. Certain fixed points 
of view are sufficient for surveying the universe, as for 
the other certain fixed inclinations are sufficient for at- 
tempting to arrange the universe. ('Humility' is gen- 
erally taken to cover the opposites of both frames of 
mind.) To be simply self-confident is distinct from being 
proud, just as one may have confidence in one's bodily 
strength without being proud of it. Our ordinary lan- 

1 A similar theory led a Quaker friend to explain to me that selfishness 
was at the root of the difficulty of learning to ride a bieyele. For, she 
said, we should not be nervous if we were not concerned for our own safety. 
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guage here is misleading as usual, and the person we 
describe as 'having a good conceit of himself or 'think- 
ing a good deal of himself may sometimes be only un- 
reflectively self-confident. This attitude is in general 
not severely condemned unless we think it badly mis- 
taken or dangerous, and then it is often only blamed as 
ignorance in general is blamed ; less, for instance, in the 
young than in the old. But competition and comparison 
with others speedily awaken self-consciousness and turn 
self-confidence into pride, which is harder for one's 
neighbors to bear. 

Just as egoism was a particular case of badly dis- 
tributed interest, so self-confidence and pride are par- 
ticular cases of unevenness in the distribution of confi- 
dence. We find class-confidence and college-confidence 
as we find the so-called class- and college-selfishness, and 
in each case it is equally unjust to regard the group- 
sentiment as if it were derived from the self-sentiment, 
which is only a special case of the same thing. The valua- 
tion, in fact, usually spreads the other way, and the self 
derives part of its title to admiration from being a mem- 
ber of the magnificent class, family, or country in ques- 
tion. It is more common to admire oneself excessively 
for being a gentleman or an Oxford man than to admire 
gentlefolk or Oxford men excessively because they in- 
clude oneself. 

This pride is awakened out of confidence, in the gen- 
eral case as in the particular, wherever competition comes 
in. We begin by using the standards of our family or 
our class as the natural and unquestionable norm, and 
then the forcing of comparison, if it does not destroy this 
habit, establishes it as the habitual and conscious setting 
of these standards above others. This also is provoking 
to the rest of the world, and the patronizing of a Birming- 
ham man as such by an Oxford man as such may be as 
irritating as the patronizing of Jones by Smith, but both 
the contempt and the resentment are of a rather nobler 
kind. 
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The trade of dictator, like those of the schoolmaster, 
lecturer, and Pharisee, is a dangerous one. When one 
feels vividly and constantly the difference between one- 
self and other people it is difficult not to hope that other 
people are feeling it too. Pride passes into vanity; self- 
confidence into self -display ; the lecturer to an audience 
becomes an actor before an audience, and the conceited 
man becomes a poseur. 

This most obscure and complicated subject, the nature 
of the pose, is still awaiting an attempt at adequate treat- 
men from the side of psychology and morals. Several 
modern novelists have made valuable contributions to 
its description, but no philosopher, so far as I know, 
has tried seriously to coordinate all its problems. There 
are problems enough. Is the habit as universal as it 
seems? and why is it so universal? How has it managed 
to get established in the course of evolution? What is 
its connection with that indulgence in emotion for emo- 
tion's sake with which it seems so closely associated? 
Why does it give such keen pleasure, and why do we 
disapprove of it so fiercely in other people? Why does 
the applause of an imaginary audience, if its unreality 
is not rudely forced upon us, give us almost as much 
pleasure as real applause? These questions would need 
a volume to themselves, and in the present essay I shall 
simply leave them on one side. I shall merely use a pro- 
visional definition to mark off this kind of 'thinking about 
oneself from the other kinds; describing it as the sort 
which involves pleasure in the attention of a real or 
imaginary audience, and in its real or imaginary respect, 
pity, sympathy, or astonishment. 2 

Leaving this subject, then, let us pass on to the fourth 
and perhaps the most interesting, — that self-conscious- 
ness which has sometimes been taken to be the basis of 
rational morality. 



2 This definition is provisional only ; I am by no means sure that it will 
serve. 
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The marking out of this state of mind is a curiously 
difficult task. Self-consciousness of this kind must, of 
course, be kept quite distinct from posing, and from com- 
paring oneself with other people, though both these habits 
may accompany it. All things considered, the best mark 
to take seems to be this, that in 'rational' self -conscious- 
ness a man contemplates his life (or his character) as 
forming, relatively speaking, a whole. Now there is a 
temptation to think that this attitude is the only natural 
one to adopt so soon as one is rational enough to contem- 
plate wholes at all, but a moment's reflection should re- 
mind us that there are plenty of other relative wholes 
which might be contemplated instead. There are two pos- 
sibilities. I may look primarily on my own life as an 
organized system, and on my family relations, my trade, 
and my public work as entering into this. Or I may 
primarily regard the family life and the trade and the 
public work as organized systems in themselves, and my 
own life as entering into them. My life may be looked on 
as a relative whole in itself, or as made up of parts of 
other wholes. Eational self -consciousness, as opposed to 
what we may call rational object-consciousness, is a mat- 
ter of division lines. 

These two arrangements are, of course, no more antag- 
onistic to each other than 6 = 3 + 3 is antagonistic to 
6 = 3x2. A perfect mind would presumably see all 
the universe in all its arrangements at once, as 6 is trans- 
parent to the mathematician's eye. But even a mathe- 
matician, if he is human, takes 6 in different aspects ac- 
cording to his purpose, and so do we. "We alternate be- 
tween the two ways of regarding the universe. Both are 
indispensable, and it is interesting to examine the advan- 
tages of each. 

Both, it must be observed from the beginning, are 
rational systems, and capable of delivering us from the 
slavery of the moment's impulses and temptations. I 
may give extra preparation to a lecture in spite of want- 
ing to be idle, either because I wish to live an industrious 
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life or because I wish, my class to understand the theory 
of analogy. Both, again, may be organized on either a 
worthy or an unworthy plan. Richard III may resolve 
(objectively) to murder his wife and his nephews and 
his friends, or he may resolve (self-consciously) 'to be a 
villain.' A soldier may keep a dangerous post through 
the night for the sake of his companions, or because he 
desires to be a true man and no coward. A county coun- 
cillor may undertake a disagreeable piece of public work 
primarily because he wants the work done, or primarily 
because it would be the act of a cad to refuse. The 
nobleness or meanness of being absorbed in the pursuit 
of an object depends on whether the object itself is noble 
or mean. And the worthiness or unworthiness of 'saving 
our own soul' depends entirely on what we try to save it 
for. 

Again, the use of either system seems always possible. 
Even the most divided or distracted life may be regarded 
as a whole, as one 's own life ; and even on a desert island 
one might look on oneself as an instrument for taming 
the animals and cultivating the ground. But certainly 
in many cases one system seems more suitable than the 
other. We should disapprove, I think, of the man who 
refrained from some particularly ugly animal pleasure 
chiefly because it might hinder some work he was inter- 
ested in ; we demand that his own ideal of life shall make 
such arguments unnecessary. On the other hand, we 
should certainly disapprove of the mother who had to 
remind herself of what a mother's life should be before 
she tended her sick child. The general education of the 
young is most naturally looked on as an incident in their 
separate lives ; the special training of an apprentice falls 
more easily into its place, for some people at any rate, 
as an incident in the carrying on of the trade as a whole. 
Many matters, such as the spiritual effects of a moral 
self -conquest or of the reading of Dante by an amateur, 
are unimportant for any single system except that of 
the individual life; taking the case at its best, we may 
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say that my professional work is a little better done, my 
family a little better served, my neighbor at a dinner 
table a little better entertained, because I have gained 
strength of character in some private battle, but only 
when we survey my life as a whole in itself can all these 
tiny improvements be added together and 'much better' 
pronounced. Hence it is well that such matters should 
be regarded from the point of view of the individual life. 
On the other hand, we usually demand that a life shall 
not be made up entirely of things of this kind. 

On the whole and broadly speaking, an excessive use 
of the 'subjective' point of view is the fault of under- 
vitalized people, and an insufficient use of it is the fault 
of unorganized and un-self -controlled people. Its use 
is always necessary, of course, when we have to decide 
on the apportionment of our lives amongst the various 
interests that claim us, and it is necessary for keeping 
us straight in these ever-recurring elements in our be- 
havior which do not affect any one of these interests in 
an immediate or obvious way. It fills the place of a 
central government amongst local bodies (or rather, per- 
haps, amongst associations which have branches in other 
countries as well), and it has the same office- of insisting 
that general rules shall be kept even when their good 
effect is not evident for the moment. On the other hand, 
that is a weak country whose local interests are not 
strong enough to carry any enterprise through by them- 
selves without interference from the center. A mother, 
we feel, ought to take care of her children for the child- 
ren's sake; a teacher ought to be able to give a good 
lesson for the sake of his school, and a politician make a 
good speech for the sake of his party; and, except in 
times of disillusionment and depression, none of them 
should have to call in his central as opposed to his local 
conscience, or be obliged to reflect much upon the posi- 
tion of these activities in his life as a whole. 

Besides being in this way the mark of a certain weak- 
ness, the excessive use of the self-conscious division suf- 
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fers from a defect common to all over-centralization, in 
that the resulting procedure is apt to become conven- 
tional and inelastic, and insufficiently related to facts. 
Our ideal of a life or character tends to be a much more 
conventional sort of thing than our ideal of the way to 
manage a particular shop or guide a particular commit- 
tee or help a particular friend. The lack of obvious and 
immediate results of which we spoke in the last paragraph 
means also the lack of obvious and immediate tests of 
the value of our behavior, such as elsewhere force educa- 
tion and growth upon us; and thus our general ideal is 
a little apt to slip out of relation to our special busi- 
nesses. In this way we get the person who 'acts on prin- 
ciple' in the abstract, and has to twist either his natural 
conduct or his account of his conduct in order to bring 
it under his theory of life. One instance is found in the 
people who, with a genuine simple love of theater-going, 
explain that they go for educational reasons. Another 
I quote from a book of sermons which holds it up to 
admiration : 

I read the other day a characteristic anecdote about Professor Faraday. 
The lecture was over and he was leaving the class room, when some little 
article dropped from his hand on the floor. The professor searched for it, 
but it was nowhere to be found. . . . And one of his students who was 
with him said, "Never mind, sir, it is of no consequence whether we find 
it to-night or no." "That is quite true," said the professor, "but it is 
of the greatest consequence to me that I be not baffled in my determination 
to find it." 

Let us hope that the story is not true. There is a para- 
dox of perfectionism as well as of hedonism, and if we 
think too uninterruptedly about our own life and char- 
acter these will be apt to suffer from it. 

Again, whilst in the last example the habit led to mag- 
nifying details, it may in other ways lead to their under- 
estimation. "We saw that various acts of self-culture 
and self-control might be undervalued by the objective- 
minded man, because their importance was small in re- 
gard to each of the systems that interested him ; and that 
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the subjective view was therefore required to pull us up 
'morally/ to tighten our general principles. The cor- 
responding danger on the other side is that we should 
hold to these and miss the details of their working, he 
morally earnest and intellectually slack. No ideal of a 
life, but only the ideals of business, can show an official 
how he ought to keep his books. A teacher's general 
conscience can make him prepare his lessons well, but 
he needs an intelligent zealous knowledge of education 
and of child life to tell him what in each lesson he ought 
to teach. The organization of charity is probably hin- 
dered continually because people are more concerned with 
the duty of almsgiving than with the methods of relieving 
the poor. And if men are thus intellectually idle, their 
very goodness may make disputes between them all the 
longer and more bitter. I quote an example of dangerous 
doctrine from the Jesuit in "John Inglesant." 

Hereafter it will be of little importance which of these new names, 
Cavalier or Eoundhead, you are called by, . . . but it will matter very 
much whether you acted as became a man, and did not flinch ignobly at 
the moment of trial. Choose your part from the instinct of your order, 
from your birth, or from habit or what not; but having chosen it, follow 
it to the end. Stand by your party or your order, and especially in the 
hour of trial or danger be sure you never falter; for, be certain of this, 
that no misery can be equal to that which a man feels who is conscious that 
he has proved unequal to his part. ... I pray God that such misery as this 
may never be yours. 

In other matters the same fault appears as dilettantism. 
If we are interested in self-culture much more than in 
philosophy, mathematics, or literature, we shall probably 
not get far in any of the three. An energetic maiden lady 
may have plenty of interests, but if she has never met an 
interest strong enough to make her feel herself an ap- 
pendage to it, she will wear them all as appendages to 
herself, and is likely to wear them by turns. 

Once more, an excessive use of the subjective division 
leads easily to an excessive inwardness, or rather a de- 
fective outwardness, of morality. Private thoughts and 
feelings, though the least obvious part of the world's con- 
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cerns, are the most obvious part of our own life. Known 
facts of the universe lose the importance they deserve as 
compared with our realization of those facts and our 
feelings about them. It is hardly necessary to say that 
neither this nor the other disadvantages described are in- 
separable from moral self-consciousness, or that if this 
were accompanied by complete wisdom it would be free 
from them all. We are only describing the faults into 
which it does most frequently fall, and we are omitting 
an equally full description of the faults accompanying 
the other point of view only because they are so easily 
seen. On the whole, one might suggest that a good woman 
is most exposed to the temptations of excessive sub- 
jectivity, and a good man to the other kind ; a fact which 
has occasioned a certain disadvantage in the age-long 
preaching to women by men. 

Finally, there is no doubt that this division of the uni- 
verse into 'my business' and 'not my business' is a 
dangerous one as regards its dichotomous nature. The 
negative part may become unduly vague and dark. There 
is, indeed, a certain complication of moral self -conscious- 
ness which goes far to remove this disadvantage. But 
before coming to this we must deal with two smaller mat- 
ters subordinate to self-consciousness, namely, self-ap- 
proval and self-respect. 

Self-approval in the sense in which I shall use it has 
reference to one's own life; one's voluntary conduct, 
and the making of character for oneself ; and is thus dis- 
tinguished from pride, which relates to moral and mental 
possessions. "How much better is my party than other 
people's parties" is pride; "I have done well to attach 
myself to this party" is self -approval. "I am by nature 
and by practice a self -controlled person" is the one; "I 
have creditably improved my self-control" is the other. 
The following is a mixture ; it was poured out to me by 
an elderly acquaintance in a state of great emotion after 
a street accident: "The Lord's given me back to my 
poor husband and children; He's spared me to repent. 

Vol. XXI.— No. 1. 4 
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Not that I've anything to repent of. I haven't been like 
some people; I've always tried to do kindnesses, and I 
often say I'd rather give a thing away than have it my- 
self; I'm made like that. I've tried to do my best all 
my life, and the Lord's been very good to me. "Well, and 
He ought to be good to me." 

Is self-approval to be condemned? The blame some- 
times bestowed on it depends partly, I think, on the opin- 
ion that the self -approver in question is exaggerating the 
value of his own conduct, and partly on a belief that he is 
not only approving, but posing. Where both these com- 
plications are eliminated, our condemnation hesitates. 
An argument often used, that a person could not admire 
himself unless his ideal were low, would, of course, weigh 
equally against any admiration of other people. So far 
as self -approval is justly blamed at all, the blame seems 
to be based mainly upon two other arguments. The first 
of these applies only in so far as self-approval involves 
favorable comparison of one's own life with other peo- 
ple's, and it urges that, in such high matter, to take 
pleasure in this is an indication of a meanly competitive 
habit of mind. The other is more general, and amounts 
to the plea that a workman should not waste time by 
gloating over his own work. Similar arguments apply 
against mere humiliation and self -disgust. 

It is a curious fact in popular ethics that, while we are 
forbidden to love ourselves and discouraged from ad- 
miring or approving ourselves, we are constantly ex- 
horted to respect ourselves. The subject of self-respect 
as a moral motive is both interesting and obscure. I 
place it under the head of moral self-consciousness be- 
cause it seems to involve the contemplation of the indi- 
vidual life as a relative whole, in the light of the desire 
to make this life worthy of the individital personality. 

There is no doubt that we are often apt to attribute 
this motive where it does not exist, or exists only to an 
unimportant degree. Some actions that are attributed 
to its influence are of a direct and simple nature that in- 
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volves no contemplation of wholes; probably most of 
the readers of this journal refrain from getting drunk, 
dirty, or uproarious simply because such conduct seems 
to them ugly and distasteful. Other actions involve the 
contemplation of wholes, but not of our life as a whole,— 
we regard rather the objective systems which cut across 
the individual life. In this case our motive is not self- 
respect, but office-respect, class-respect, or position-re- 
spect. It is the university official who must not take a 
millionaire's bribe; the gentleman who must not run 
away from danger ; the uniform or the family name that 
must not be disgraced. (It may be urged that we have 
here respect for one of the universals which make up 
our particular self, and therefore have what may be 
called self-respect; but then to be consistent we must 
say that it is self-respect which makes us angry with 
other gentlemen who betray their class standards, for 
the acting motive is exactly the same.) Again, even when 
our own life is the whole considered, the guiding motive 
need not be respect for ourselves. The desire to be re- 
spect-worthy, for instance, is different from this, and so 
is the general desire to make a good thing of our life as 
an end in itself. We say that we attempt by our help and 
encouragement to reawaken self-respect in a beaten and 
dejected man, but what we do awaken is usually the sense 
that his life is a piece of work worth going on with. Of 
course, all these may be called self-respect if we choose, 
but the name seems dangerously misleading. 

When these distinctions have been made, the range and 
importance left to self-respect in the literal sense seem 
to be small and doubtful. I believe, however, that the 
motive does exist in certain cases where we revolt from 
a mean affection or tarnishing regret with the definite 
sentiment, "I am too good for this." A solitary man 
might keep up his standard of life by help of the reflec- 
tion that he must no more cheat his own soul of its due 
than he would cheat the soul of another. But here we 
are already on the borders of another and greater motive. 
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Eespect for 'the god in our breast' evidently passes with 
ease into respect for the God who dwells in the heart of 
man. And this leads up to our final point, — the influence 
of religion upon moral self-consciousness. 

The briefest possible indication of this influence will 
serve us to conclude with. We saw at the beginning of 
the section that a rational being, who guides himself by 
the contemplation of details in the light of wholes, has 
a constantly recurring alternative before him. A special 
detail may usually be regarded either as part of the 
whole of his individual life, or as part of some system 
which cuts across that life. Now the advantages of the 
former plan would be greatly strengthened and its dis- 
advantages greatly reduced if one addition to it could 
be made, — if my life, whilst remaining a whole, could it- 
self be part of a larger whole. It is just this addition 
that religion supplies. If natura naturata is a network 
of objective systems, natura naturans is a kingdom of 
souls. The dichotomous division of the world is turned 
into a true classification; my life is no longer 'my busi- 
ness' as opposed to 'not my business'; it is a section of 
public work; 'a charge to keep.' The philosophic mind, 
which in object-consciousness can see each objective sys- 
tem in its relation to the universe, in subject-conscious- 
ness can see the individual self in relation to God. Hence, 
as the objectively conscious person had better be a prac- 
tical philosopher, the self-conscious person had better 
be a religious man. 

The advantage is the same in each case, that of re- 
laxing the strains round the limits of finite wholes by 
letting the main tensions of a larger whole take their 
proper place. The teacher, who, with growing philos- 
ophy, comes to realize his own department as only a de- 
tail in his university, will be less cramped and rigid, and 
less likely to insist on one special way of managing that 
department ; and it is the same with the man whose grow- 
ing religion turns the ideal of his own life into one part 
of his ideal of the whole kingdom of souls. The relief 
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from strain may be great when he realizes that this in- 
dividual life need not even be fashioned into something 
which looks finished and intelligible on its own account; 
that the Spirit may conceivably use it best by breaking 
it into pieces, by dividing it among distracting interests, 
and filling the spaces with details which have really no 
significance except as interpreted with regard to quite 
other lives. In so far as he is in no way religious, the 
self-conscious moral man must try to make a good thing 
of his own life; the religious man need not. The king- 
dom of the Middle Saxons, to Justify and explain itself, 
must make a clear and well-composed history of its own, 
a thread distinguishable in the skein. Modern London, 
with a far richer self -consciousness, may be content with 
an unwritable story, without plot or connection or climax, 
beginning or end, wound and buried beyond any tracing 
in the vast web of the history of England. Practical 
philosophy, then, relaxes the tensions round the objective 
division lines, and religion those round the subjective. 
The lines then cease to be attempts to fashion the uni- 
verse on opposite plans, and become, as they should be, 
mere guides to different ways of looking at it. By natural 
expansion of this view, the conflict between the saint and 
the zealous worker disappears. Each life and each ob- 
jective interest falls into its place in the ideal life of the 
universe, where natura naturans and natura naturata, 
variously patterned, are still only the two sides of the 
shield. 

Helen Wodehouse. 
University of Birmingham. 
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BY HORACE M. KALLEN. 

THAT religion, next to hunger and love, has been one 
of the most potent molds of human character and 
human destiny is a truism so obvious as to be profound. 



